shrink as more computer science and engineering Ph.D. holders move into academic positions.
Senior members of the academic computer science and engineering research community have expressed concern about the recent weakness of overall demand in the academic labor market. Historically, it was very easy for a new computer science or engineering Ph.D. recipient to secure a job at a top academic department, but maturation of those departments, declining enrollments, and constraints on research funding have diminished those opportunities.12 Anecdotal reports indicate that universities are now receiving several hundred applications for posted positions (and may receive tens of applications or more even when positions are not posted), with applicants including new Ph.D. holders, recent Ph.D. holders previously unable to obtain research positions, individuals who fail to get tenure, and individuals from sister fields, such as electrical engineering or mathematics. The result is a crisis in expectations: new Ph.D.s seeking academic employment must reorient themselves to lower-tier universities or to nonresearch institutions, the 4-year (and potentially 2-year) colleges, where openings do exist. New Ph.D.s may also have to consider options in industry or government to a greater extent than previously. Although industry's interest in higher skill levels provides encouragement, Ph.D. preparation traditionally has encouraged students to favor academic employment. A similar situation exists in physics and mathematics, which face added pressure from the new availability of talented individuals from the former Soviet Union.13
Another effect of weak demand in the academic labor market is the likely inhibition of the movement of senior computer scientists from industry to academic positions, due to crowding out by younger and less highly paid Ph.D. holders. A diminished flow of personnel from industry to academia would further increase the need for interaction and communication between the two sectors.
Three factors may improve prospects in the academic labor market in the mid-1990s. First, based on demographic projections, the student population is expected to expand at that time.14 Second, although computer science and engineering faculty are younger than faculty in other sciences and engineering, there will be some retirements.15 Third, the federal High Performance Computing and Communications (HPCC) program, if fully funded, should begin to have some effect; it is expected to stimulate computer science and engineering research, and thus stimulate Ph.D. production. However, questions arise as to where such new Ph.D.s may be employed. Some
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